Western Europe, and partly because it is the production of
an epoch in which the old Asiatic civilisation of Turkey is
fast disappearing, though it is characterised by a refinement
and nobility beyond anything that has gone before, has
almost of necessity lost somewhat of national individuality.
But in the Transition Period, and especially towards the
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth
centuries, when the Persian fetters had been fairly broken
and the lessons of the West were as yet unlearned, Turkish
poetry, untrammelled by any foreign influence, was free to
shape its own course, and glows with a brightness of local
colour unequalled at any other stage of its progress. The
Ottoman muse, whom during the Classic Period we pictured
as a pretty Turkish girl arrayed in Persian garments, now
casts aside her foreign finery, dons the entari and shalwar,
and wears the fez of her native land; and she looks all the
better for the change.

Allusions to the customs of the people, references to the
costumes of the time, and similar little touches inspired by
the familiar sights and doings of every day life, not only
invest the poetry of this Period with a picturesque element
unknown in the past, but render it more interesting and
endow it with an air at once livelier and more natural.
Although most pronounced about the time which I have
mentioned, this local colouring more or less pervades the
whole Period, and forms one of the most marked, as well
as the most attractive of its characteristics. From Nedfm,
whose verses mirror the gay times of Ahmed the Third,
down to cOsman Nevres, the friend of Ziya Pasha and the
bete noire of Kemal Bey, who brings into his ghazels the
theatre and the steamboat, we have a succession of poets
whose writings spread before us, like a panorama, the life
of Constantinople during these hundred and fifty years. For